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Contrary to popular belief, 
it isn’t necessary to travel to the 
ends of the earth to find ways to re- 
duce your company’s cooling costs. 

Rather, it only involves a short 
journey through this ad, where 
you'll learn about the money- 
saving benefits of cool storage; a 
proven technology that's been 
around since the 1940's. 


Doesn 


With cool storage, you make 
ice or super-chilled water at night, 
when electrical rates are at their 


lowest. Then, during the next day 


There ArelwoWayslo 
ReduceYour Companys 


Cooling CostsBy30: ÜurWa 


t Involve Relocafin 


when the outside temperature ri 
chilled water runs through your 
conditioning system, effective 
cooling your building. 

Since you'll be using le 
energy to cool your building duri 
the day, you conveniently avo 
paying higher daytime electric 
rates. In many cases througho 


Virginia, businesses are realizi 


impressive savings up to 30%. Riv 
side Rehabilitation Institute sav 
$30,000 annually. Mobil Corpo 
tion saves $84,000. Mid-Atlant 


dom m 


bca-Cola Bottling Company saves 
50,000. And CBN saves $150,000. 
fact, installing a cool storage 
stem often results in a payback 
thin two or three years for 
hny companies. 


For more information on the 
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benefits of cool storage, call Virginia 
Power at 1-800-772-KOOL. What 
we have to say will make you feel 
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like you're on top of the world. 


Without actually having to be there. 
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Porous Pavement 


This is real grass with a support 
structure to protect the root 
zone. The flexibility of driving 

or walking on grass is a 
valuable design capability. 
We have the features: 

* 100% grass coverage, 

* maximum root zone, 
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WITHOUT THE 
RIGHT SUPPORT, ANY 
ROOF CAN 
FALL TO RUINS. 


Brace yourself. Ruffin & Payne has been making the best trusses in Virginia since 1952. 
In fact, we have the most modern truss facility anywhere in central Virginia. Computer- 
designed for strength and inspected by engineers for structural > 
integrity, our trusses can be made to any size or specification. 
Whether they're roof or floor trusses for residential or ZZ 
commercial use. To see for yourself, just visit Ruffin & Payne . 
on the corner of Laburnum and Vawter Avenues (just east e i N NA i X 
of the State Fairgrounds in Richmond), or call us at 804-329-2691. Because when it 


comes to trusses, no one else supports you better than Ruffin & Payne. 


RUFFIN PNE 


VIRGINIA'S PREMIERE LUMBERYARD SINCE 1892 
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Qui compe titors will be most unhappy to hear about two important 
evolutions in Architect Series technology. 
First, | he Architect oeries windows and doors are now available with 


exterior aluminum cladding, making them virtually maintenance-frec. 
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FRUSTRATING NEWS FOR ANY WINDOW COMPANY 
TRYING TO COPY LAST YEAR’S ARCHITECT SERIES. 
INTRODUCING THIS YEAR’S ARCHITECT SERIES. 


Second, a new kind of between the-glass spacel not only Improves 


| aesthetics and insulating qualities, it makes tt easier than ever 
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to create custom windows with elaborate muntin patterns. 
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- i So visit us today. SEE how far we ve come. And how far 


spacer and exterior 
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other window companies have to g0. STORE NEAREST YOU 


For more information and the location Charlottesville Richmond 
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of The Pella Window Store” nearest you, Richmond Fredericksburg 
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call -800-52 4-3700. Newport News Virginia Beach 
27 249-8454 499-7165 
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12 Women in Architecture 
Over the past 20 years women have made small but steady gains 
in architecture —a profession long dominated by men. Still, many 
female architects view the issues plaguing all career women as per- 
sistent barriers to their ultimate success. What will the '90s bring? 
By Aimee Cunningham and Vernon Mays 


Judith Kinnard, Schwartz-Kinnard Architects 
Jane Cady Wright, Hanbury Evans Newill Vlattas & Co. 
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Candace M.P. Smith, Smith Garrett Architects 
Lori Snyder Garrett, Smith Garrett Architects 
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Goodman in 1964 (inset) and a typical Hollin Hills unit. 


In Memoriam: 


Charles M. Goodman, 1906-1992 


Charles Morton Goodman, hailed 
by many as Virginia’s preeminent 
Modernist, died in October at 
the age of 85. Widely acclaimed 
for innovations in residential 
architecture, Goodman produced 
work of astonishing creativity in 
a career spanning nearly four 
decades. Born in New York and 
educated in Chicago, he moved 
to Washington in 1934 to become 
an architect with the Treasury 
department. There he was intro- 
duced to an emerging style of 
federal architecture that featured 
simplified massing, unadorned 
surfaces and expressive window 
patterns, design attributes he 
would later adopt as his own. 


Goodman started his own practice 
in Washington in 1939 and did 
much to introduce contemporary 
architecture to the region with 
custom houses that incorporated 
Modern forms, relaxed spatial 
planning and natural materials. 
During WWII, he joined the 
Army Air Force’s Air Transport 
Command as principal architect, 
assuming responsibility for facili- 
ties whose design had to accom- 
modate speed of erection, varying 
sites and flexible planning strate- 
gies. Goodman's use of a modular 
construction system to face these 


challenges sparked a lifelong 
interest in assembly systems and 
flexible planning. 


With the design of Hollin Hills, 
the celebrated Fairfax County 
community, Goodman produced 
one of the most innovative subdi- 
visions of the post-war era. Begun 
in 1946, Hollin Hills featured 
innovative land planning strate- 
gies and different *unit types" 
that responded to varying topo- 
graphic conditions, family sizes 
and budgets. These houses, ren- 
dered in a design idiom new to 
speculative subdivisions, were 
placed on each site to take best 
advantage of existing trees and 
terrain. Goodman's interest in 
prefabrication, preassembly tech- 
niques and experimental materials 
continued for two decades more. 
For an addition to his own house, 
he used wall panels built in a local 
shop, trucked to the site and 
erected in two days, eliminating 
all on-site rough carpentry for 
the walls. He explored other new 
techniques as architect to the 
National Homes Corporation, 
which built more than 100,000 of 
his houses. Goodman's prototype 
Alcoa House of 1957 featured 
decorative aluminum screens that 
became a standard of the day. And 


inia Museum of Fine Arts 


Courtesy Vi 


518- 
unit urban renewal project built 
in Washington for the Reynolds 


his scheme for River Park, 


Metals Company, demonstrated 
his ability to serve a diverse 
group of residents. From then 
until his retirement in the 1980s, 
Goodman tackled many large- 
scale planning projects, churches, 
schools, company headquarters 
and office parks. 


In 1963 he was was one of seven 
American architects honored as 
“a new breed of professionals 
who have an innate and highly 
developed design talent, who pos- 
sess a deep sensitivity to people's 
needs, ... and who have success- 
fully incorporated human values 
into their buildings." As we pause 
to consider Charles Goodman's 
legacy, this accolade of 30 years 
ago summarizes well the high aspi- 
rations of his extraordinary career. 


Gregory K. Hunt 
The author is an associate profess 


at the Virginia Tech Wüsbington- 
Alexandria Center for Architecture. 


Designing by the 
(Pattern) Book 


Ever wonder why your uncle’s 
farmhouse has such an elaborate 
mantel? Or if your neighbors 
house was ordered from the Sears 
catalog? Answers to those ques- 


tions, and more, were revealed in 
a recent exhibit of 50 pattern 
books at the Virginia Historical 
Society in Richmond. Entitled 
"A "Treasury of Designs: Pattern 
Book Sources for Virginia Archi- 
tecture,” the exhibit explored the 
variety of pattern books ranging 
from priceless tomes normally 
locked in rare book collections to 
inexpensive magazines found on 
grocery store racks. Versions 
printed in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies included architectural fea- 
tures, elevations, floor plans and 
ornament, as well as suggested 
construction methods and mate- 
rials. For isolated country builders 
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This design from an 1873 pattern book was 
followed for the J.S. Loose House in Bridgewater. 


and sophisticated urban architects alike, 
they provided a link to the ancients and 
moderns. With this dizzying array 

of choices in hand, Virginians applied 
varying degrees of outside influence to 
their buildings. William Salmons Palladio 
Londinensis (1734) and Abraham Swan's 
The British Architect (1745), for example, 
found expression in Virginia edifices 
such as Westover, Aquia Church and 
Mount Vernon. 


Varied uses for these plates ranged from 
the simple application of an ornament to 
the appropriation of an entire building 
design. ‘These extremes are manifested 
in the Chinese stair from William Half- 
penny’s Rural Architecture in the Chinese 
Taste used at Battersea (built 1765-1775) 
in Petersburg and the J.S. Loose House 
in Bridgewater, taken directly from A.J. 
Bicknell's Detail, Cottage and Constructive 
Architecture (1873). Both scholarly and 
commercial publications detailed the 
influence of Colonial Williamsburg, most 
clearly demonstrated by a house in Rich- 
mond’s Windsor Farms lifted directly 
from the November 1937 issue of House 
and Garden. As for Modernism, Stanhope 
Johnson and Raymond Brannon’s 1929- 
1931 Allied Arts Building in Lynchburg, 
with its Art Moderne decoration and 
staggered setbacks, echoes the skyscrap- 
ers in Hugh Ferriss’ The Metropolis of 
Tomorrow (1929). The exhibitions range 
of subjects benefited greatly from the 
collaboration of curators Charles 
Brownell, Calder Loth, William M.S. 
Rasmussen and Richard Guy Wilson, 
whose vision clarified how Virginia’s 
buildings can be seen as a mix of pattern 
books’ rules and ideas, adapted to local 
traditions and capabilities. Its collective 
statement enriches our understanding of 
the complex mixture that is Virginia 
architecture. Sarah Shields Driggs 


The author is a Richmond historian. 
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A Classic 
That’s Sure 
To Withstand 
The Test Of Time 


Classic Design. It’s bringing together the perfect 
elements so that your design, and its purpose, 
withstand the test of time, 

Now, the makers of WILSONART® Brand 
Decorative Laminate present the timeless beauty of 
GIBRALTAR Solid Surfacing. This forgiving 
material repairs easily for a lasting, refined 
appearance -- so your designs will never look or feel 
dated. 

Plus, GIBRALTAR is the only solid surfacing 
that’s computer matched to WILSONART Color 
Quest® solid color laminates. For more information 
call 1-800-822-7613. 
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Award-Winning 
Library Planners/Interior Designers/Educators 
20+ Years Experience and 100+ Library Projects 


MICHAELS ASSOCIATES 
Design Consultants, Inc. 


5308 Remington Dr @ Alexandria VA 22309 
703/360-1297 @ Fax 703/780-9510 


For assistance in programming, planning and 
designing creative, safe, and environmentally 
responsive, barrier-free interiors or for information on 
ADA audits, new CEU seminars and other services, 
please contact David or Andrea Michaels 


Academic Libraries € Accessible, imaginative spaces € 
Additions € ALA/BES/IBD/LAMA/VLA members € Building 
evaluations @ Color studies € Corporate libraries and 
offices € Custom solutions to special problems € Designs 
appropriate to your budget € Feasibility studies € Full-time 
consultants € Furnishings specifications € Governmental 
libraries € Graphics € Health care € Lighting 
recommendations € National/international scope € NCIDQ 
certified € New buildings € Post-occupancy evaluations € 
Personable, personal service € Programming € Public 
libraries € Renovations ® School libraries € Seminars € 
Signage € Special libraries € Woman-owned firm 
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DESIGN AWARDS 


A distinguished panel from Atlanta 
selected five buildings by Virginia 
architects to receive Awards for Excel- 
lence in Architecture in the annual 
design awards program sponsored by 
the Virginia Society of the American 
Institute of Architects. Two projects 
were given special recognition by the 
jury composed of Terry Sargent, of 
Lord Aeck & Sargent, Tony Ames of 
Anthony Ames Architect, and Joseph 
Amisano, formerly of Toombs, Amisano 
and Wells. Awards were presented 
November 6, 1992, at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond. 


AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN ARCHITECTURE 
Crozet Elementary School, 
Albemarle County 


Architect! VMDO Architects, Charlottes- 
ville (Robert W. Moje, principal-in-charge; 
Daniel E. Simpson, Jr., project architect; 
Joseph Chambers, job captain; Phil Dole, 
C.R. Livermon, Gail Hoerr, Andrew Kiel, 
Jon Fraser, Brenda Landis, project team). 
Contractor: Harman Construction, Inc. 


“Natural light has been a significant con- 
tribution to our building. We lost our elec- 
tricity recently and were able to carry on 
as usual. In the hallways, classrooms, even 
auxiliary rooms — the design contributes 
an airy, open feeling that helps set the tone 
in the school.” 

Steve Braintwain, principal 


Jeff Goldberg/Esto 


AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN ARCHITECTURE WITH HONOR 


Virginia Air & Space Center/Hampton Roads History Center, Hampton 


Architects: Rancorn Wildman Krause 
Brezinski Architects, Newport News 


(Walter W. Wildman, partner-in-charge; 


J.C. O'Dell, project manager), and 


Mitchell/Giurgola, New York (Steven M. 
Goldberg, 


partner-in-charge; Romaldo 
Giurgola, John M. Kurtz, design partners; 
Channing Redford, Stuart Crawford, 
Christel Knappe, project team). 
Contractor: W.M. Jordan Company, Inc. 


"We needed a building large enough to 


display a dozen full-sized aircraft and yet 
be compatible with the small Victorian 
buildings downtown. Our building does all 
that and much more = it inspires us to new 
frontiers. The architecture complements 
downtown while at the same time being 
bold and dramatic." 

Richard H. Petersen, executive director 
Virginia Air & Space Center 


Bob Bennet 


AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN ARCHITECTURE WITH SPECIAL MERIT 


Chandler Residence, Great Falls 


Architect: Donald R. Chandler, McLean 
(Donald R. Chandler, principal; Paul Sad- 
lik, associate). 

Contractor: Charles Chandler. 


“T have built 14 of my own houses, and this 
by far is the easiest to live in. It feels pri- 


vate and open at the same time. The court- 
yard is like a huge outdoor living room. I 
call it a loving space, because my daughter 
got married there. The form of the house 
allows sun inside all day; it is fabulous to 
watch the light and shadows change." 
Donald Chandler, owner and architect 


AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN ARCHITECTURE 


Research and Demonstration Facility, 
Virginia Tech, Blacksburg 


Architects: A.J. Davis, Robert P. Schubert 
and William Galloway, Blacksburg 


“We wanted to demonstrate the innova 
tive use of new masonry products within a 
setting that would contribute to the sci- 
ence and art of building. One reason we 
have the space frame supporting the roof 
is so the walls inside can be reconfigured 
dramatically for future research projects.” 
Charles W. Steger, Vice President for 

Development and University Affairs 


AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN ARCHITECTURE 


Sarah Ives Gore Child Care Center, 
College of William & Mary, Williamsburg 


Architect: Hanbury Evans Newill Vlattas & 
Co., Norfolk (Jane C. Wright, principal 


in-charg 


; Jodi Smiley, intern architect). 
Contractor: Armada Hoffler Construction 


“The design is several houses, which I 
think was absolutely brilliant. It is the 
proper middle ground between the little 
house we used to have and the large build- 
ing we needed to house 75 kids. It does not 
have an institutional quality. Inside, it has 
the feeling that you are going from one 
house to another. And the intimacy comes 
from having childlike spaces.” 

Prof: Hans von Baeyer 


Building Committee Chairman 
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ave made slow but steady gains 
ion long dominated by men. 


w the issues plaguing all career 
rs to their ultimate success. 


e ‘90s bring? 


e Cunningham 


Y V. Joanne Goldfarb sat before members 


ofan architectural licensing board 20 years ago, they grilled her about a seemingly sketchy 
past: Long gaps between jobs and several changes of residence. What the all-male panel 
couldn't see on paper, however, was that besides being an architect, she also was a moth- 
er who stayed home with her infants and a wife who followed her husband's military trans- 
fers from state to state. “Nobody asked me a professional question,” Goldfarb says now, 
“which I’ve long been irate about.” 

‘Today, the 58-year-old Goldfarb successfully runs her own practice in Alexan- 
dria and rarely looks back. Her husband is retired and the children are grown. “I wanted 
to spend my life doing what I love to do, which is architecture,” she says, adding that over 
the course of her professional career she has not been a victim of any overt sexism. 

Through similar dedication to a profession that was long a club for men only, 
pioneers such as Joanne Goldfarb have created their own niche. And times have changed. 
The number of women architects has steadily risen during the past two decades, and the 
"90s have brought improved status to women in architecture. But many believe that job 
issues plaguing all career women — including sexism, child care, professional recognition 
and fair pay — are persistent barriers to success. These problems will remain, many fear, 
until a substantial number of women flood the profession and assume leadership roles. 

But filling the professional ranks with women is no easy task. Despite vast increas- 
es since the 1970s in the percentage of women among architecture school graduates, still 
only 7.7 percent of The American Institute of Architects’ licensed members are women. 
(That figure is slightly higher, 9.7 percent, in Virginia.) On a national basis, women rep- 
resent 26 percent of AIA's associate members, most of whom are recent graduates work- 
ing toward licensure. What they lack in numbers, however, women are beginning to make 
up for in clout. Susan A. Maxman, who recently took office as national AIA president for 
1993, is the first woman to hold the post in the 135-year history of the Institute. Her lead- 
ership in Washington comes on the heels of a year in which female (continued on page 20) 


Alan Goldstein Photography 


Linda Michael 
Michael & Michael 


There was no hoopla and little recognition 
when Linda Michael broke the gender barrier 
in 1965. That's when Michael, a graduate of the 
University of Virginia architecture school, 
received her license and applied for member- 
ship in the AIA — becoming the state's first 
female member. Michael admits that her pas- 
sage into a man’s world was more a natural 
pursuit of her interests than an attempt to 
break new ground for women. “I was so far in 
front of the women's movement that | didn't 
even see it coming,” she says. She appren- 
ticed with firms in Richmond and Charlottes- 
ville before moving to Alexandria in 1962. A 
year later, she opened her own firm. Michael 
says she and then-husband Revell Michael 
picked Alexandria as a place to pursue their 
careers because both had backgrounds in tra- 
ditional architecture that could be put to good 
use there. In 1967, they hung out their shingle 
together as Michael & Michael. Alexandria 
was on the verge of a renaissance, and the 
new firm grew with the community. They 
began with small jobs for porch additions and 
kitchens, then designed townhouses and small 
commercial projects on infill lots as develop- 
ers began to target Old Town. The practice 
evolved to include small mixed-use projects, 


where it can be seen easily from passengers on commuter trains. The Italianate roof details recall turn-of-the-century railroad depots. 
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and by the 1980s was designing commer- 
cial/residential complexes covering entire city 
blocks. Michael has been active all along in 
Alexandria's business community, serving as 
the first woman president of the Alexandria 
Chamber of Commerce and holding positions 
on the boards of a local bank and hospital. She 
helped create the Northern Virginia Chapter of 
the AIA, and remains a key player in Alexan- 
dria's economic development campaigns. In 
her firm, however, Michael says her focus is 
design more than marketing or management. 
Her business savvy is apparently instinctual, 
for Michael says she never had a mentor to 
show her the ropes. "| just had to use common 
sense." She earned a doctorate in architec- 
ture and raised three children while working, 
and credits Revell Michael with taking up the 
slack when child-rearing duties called her 
home. A steady stream of developer clients 
helped Michael & Michael grow to 13 people 
in the 1980s, but the slow economy has shrunk 
the firm to four. Still, Michael says she is lucky 
to have worked with developers who were 
interested in quality construction as well as 
projects that would sell. In Alexandria, that 
usually meant traditional architecture, which 
has been the backbone of the firm. "| can drive 
down streets past block after block of my pro- 
jects, and | feel like they fit well into this city. | 
feel good about them." 


At Colcroft Station, a 2-acre condominium, office and retail complex in Alexandria, Michael concentrated much of the pattern and detail at the upper floors, 


Susan Notkins is nothing if not a realist. She 
freely acknowledges that her five-person firm 
in McLean exists in order to work on small pro- 
jects for individual clients, and she doesn'ttry 
to reach too far beyond that goal. "Many of our 
clients are not easily able to afford the ser- 
vices of an architect," she says. "But they 
come believing that we can give them some- 
thing better than they can provide for them- 
selves — a modicum of delight, if you will — and 
that we can somehow guide them more safe- 
ly through the mine fields of construction." € 
Notkins came into practice in a roundabout 
way. With a degree in politics and Russian 
studies from Hollins College, she worked from 
1963 to 1968 as a writer and editor for political 
newsletters. She soon tired of focusing on oth- 
ers' accomplishments, however, and decided 
to pursue a line of work that would give her a 
sense of "doing." Looking back, she says, “I 
went into architecture because | loved build- 
ings and cities and towns. | loved to look at 
them and imagine about them." e In 1972, 
Notkins left the University of Maryland with the 
first graduating class of architects, then 
worked with area firms for two years before 
hanging out her shingle during the 1974 reces- 
sion. Why so quick to strike out on her own? 
"First, there wasn't much work out there that 
was very interesting," she says. "And, second, 
| wanted to see what | could do by myself. | 
really set up my practice as a challenge." Tak- 
ing that risk allowed her to complete the ren- 
ovation of her own house, and set her off on a 
course in which she concentrates on small 
commercial projects, new residences, and a 
variety of renovation work. € With each type 
of project, Notkins makes herself think of build- 
ings according to how people will experience 
them. "I was fortunate to have the last of the 
great people-oriented educations, which had 
a profound effect on the way | think about 
buildings," she says. For that, she credits her 
mentors Charles Moore and John Wiebenson, 
both of whom conveyed a sense of buildings 
as "joyful shelter." € Hers is a career that also 
has left room for service to the profession. A 
recent addition to the Virginia Society AIA 
board of directors, she has been active in the 
AIA at the local and national levels and recent- 
ly has won chapter awards for houses she 
designed. For five years she also served on the 
Fairfax County Architectural Review Board. 
Notkins considers service to clients as equal- 
ly vital to the health of her practice and the 
cause of good architecture. “The very best 
buildings come from a profoundly excellent 
relationship between client and architect,” she 
says. “| am a conduit — not a vacuum — to 
transfer the client's desire.” 


THINKING BIG, 
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N Susan Woodward Notkins 
<Ù Susan Woodward Notkins, AIA, Associates 


Dramatic views of the Potomac River were captured at the Darman Residence (above) by raising one 
corner of the gable on the rooftop addition and filling the opening with glass. Notkins addition of a 
first-floor living room and second-floor master suite at the Zenone Residence (facing page) incorporates a 
new screened porch that complements an artistic couple's informal lifestyle. 
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Teaching architecture is as central to Judith 
Kinnard's existence as practicing architecture 
Her stops along the tenure track include teach- 
ing appointments at The Boston Architectural 
Center, Syracuse, Princeton — and now the 
University of Virginia, where she believes her 
presence helps provide the role of mentor for 
young women who may consider careers in 
architecture. Since 1987, Kinnard has made her 
home in Charlottesville, balancing a full-time 
teaching post with the management of 
Schwartz-Kinnard Architects, a small practice 
she maintains with her husband and U.Va. col- 
league Kenneth Schwartz. Prior to founding 
the firm in 1983, Kinnard worked for several 
Boston architects both while she was in 
school at Cornell and immediately after her 
graduation in 1977. e Because of the time 
demands generated by their university com- 
mitments, Kinnard and Schwartz do little mar- 
keting, waiting instead for word-of-mouth to 
bring work to them. The firm has focused pri- 
marily on residential projects and design com- 
petitions, an area where they have achieved a 
fair degree of success. Since 1985, Schwartz- 
Kinnard has won or shared first prize in four 
national design competitions. In 1987, the firm 
had its work selected for exhibition in the 
Young Architects series sponsored by the 
Architectural League of New York. e Whether 
the job is an apartment complex or a small res- 
idential addition, Kinnard says each of the 
firm's projects reflects a concern with impor- 
tant issues such as context, public space and 
the overlap of inside and outside space. While 
most of the competitions they have chosen to 
enter have focused on multifamily housing, 
their most recent winner was a proposal made 
in association with architect John Meder for 
The Little Theatre, a performing arts complex 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee. e Kinnard says the 
decision to participate in competitions, which 
is clearly not a money-making strategy, hinges 
on “whether we find the project to be intellec- 
tually engaging and something we can use as 
a forum to explore architectural ideas.” That 
interest has been enough to catapult them to 
top prizes in 1988 for a 165-unit townhouse 
development in Baltimore, in 1986 for the Cold- 
spring Newtown/Cylburn Arboretum design 
competition in Baltimore, and in 1985 for the 
Hillside Trust Housing competition in Cincin- 
nati. e As for pursuing commissions in the 
architecturally conservative heart of Jefferson 
Country, Kinnard says itis a natural extension 
of the firm's interests. "I think in some ways 
we are conservative architects, because we 
are interested in tradition," she says. "But we 
like to reinterpret tradition." 
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The Hillside Trust Housing competition's winning scheme (above) links city to nature with a public 
garden. Schwartz-Kinnard teamed with Warren Byrd, Susan Nelson and Neal Payton on the design. The 
focus of Kinnard's addition to the Bruner Residence (facing page and plan, above) is a sitting room whose 
characteristics stem from an interest in applying wood trim to unify the room and express structure. 
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Jane Wright's love of architecture was kindled à j j à T Me. 
at a young age, when she traveled through ( j s A = M ad p " U " S 
Europe with her family and witnessed the his- 
tory of building first-hand. “The other thing is p — 
that | had artistic leanings. | have liked to draw PA A K E E 
and do photography ever since | was very E OR es 
young." That combination of interests and tal- 
ent led her to architecture school at Virginia 
Tech, where she was the winner of the first Vir- 
ginia Society Prize competition for students. 
After graduating in 1980, she took the sheep- 
skin and two summers' worth of experience at 
John Carl Warnecke & Associates and went 
to work at VVKR Inc. in Roanoke. @ Wright says 
the turning point in her career was when she 
landed a job at Hanbury & Co. in Norfolk. "I 
was really taken by the amount of freedom they 
allowed me. They just let me make my own 
path." Even though she left Hanbury briefly to 
work for the Army Corps of Engineers, Wright 
soon returned to the reconstituted Hanbury 
Evans Newill Vlattas & Co. "I knew it was a 
firm that was going to go places. There were a 
lot of creative thinkers. | like a place where 
people challenge your thinking. And Hanbury 
offered that." Now a partner in the firm, Wright 
has recently gained recognition through state 
and local design awards for a private resi- 
dence in Norfolk and a child care center at the 

18 College of William & Mary. @ The college/uni- 
versity connection is becoming an increasing- 
ly important one for Wright, who plays a lead 
design role in many of the firm's higher edu- 
cation commissions. The project list includes 
residence halls at Longwood, Virginia Tech and 
William & Mary, a cultural arts building at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, an administration build- | 
ing at Tidewater Community College, studies 
for a performing arts center at James Madi- 
son University, renovation of a theater at Old 
Dominion University, and numerous master 
planning projects. e "I like to work with peo- 
ple on college campuses," she says. "Aca- 
demic people are current, up-to-date — they 
are progressive in their thinking. They are 
worldly. And they are seeking to improve 
something that they already have. ! also like 
context, and a campus has a very definite 
sense of place and time. Working in that ver- 
nacular is wonderful." e Wright makes no 
secret of the fact that she has little interest in 
doing speculative office space for a tenant 
whose identity and needs are unknown. “I like 
getting to know the users and tailoring the 
building to their needs." A mother of two, 
Wright feels so positive about her own early 
exposure to architecture that she is passing 
along some of her enthusiasm by volunteering 
in an Architecture in Education program with 
second graders at Norfolk Academy. 
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The form of this child care center at William & Mary (above) was articulated as three separate buildings 

to fit more comfortably with adjacent clapboard houses in Colonial Williamsburg. Wright's design for a 

new 68,000-square-foot dorm at Virginia Tech (below) includes common spaces and student services on 
the first floor and accommodations for 270 students upstairs in apartment-style units and suites. 
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Helene Combs Dreiling 
Helene Combs Dreiling, AIA 


"| had a really unusual beginning in architec- 
ture, particularly for a woman," says Helene 
Dreiling, whose college breaks were spent 
working for a contractor who made it his job 
to teach her all he could about making build- 
ings. Her first task was to dig footings. Later 
she graduated to pouring concrete. "It gave me 
a good understanding of how things go togeth- 
er," she says. Since graduating from Virginia 
Tech in 1981, Dreiling has worked for firms both 
large and small, with a stop in-between at 
Colonial Williamsburg. “1 chose to go there 
because | was very interested in historic 
preservation and reworking old buildings. Over 
the next decades | think that experience will 
be valuable." Dreiling moved to Roanoke in 
1986 and went to work for Smithey & Boynton. 
Three years later, she resigned to care for her 
newborn son and set up a practice at home. 
Her firm, which specializes in house additions 
and small commercial projects, keeps her as 
busy as she wants and allows her time to be 
active in state and local AIA affairs. "Since | 
work in my home, involvement in the AIA 
allows me to maintain close contact with other 
professionals — and that's important." Her civic 
mindedness was recognized recently when 
she was honored in the Girl Scout's "Women 
of Distinction" program. In 1994, she will 
become president of AIA Blue Ridge, the first 
woman to hold that post. 
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James River Chapter, “You just get a bunch of women together in a room and they’re 


(continued from page 12) presidents headed Virginia’s two largest ALA chapters. Maxman, 
54, acknowledges the significance of her position. “I feel it serves as a role model and 
encouragement that anything’s possible — and that [women] can accomplish whatever they 
set out to do,” she says. One mistake women often make, she adds, is focusing on limita- 
tions rather than opportunities. “Women have to just keep plowing ahead.” 


Maxman says the greatest obstacle to women’s advancement is chauvinism in 


the workplace. There's still kind of a group of men handing out the work who aren't used 
to seeing women in traditionally male roles. But every year it gets better,” she says. “Con- 
tractors are more used to seeing women. It’s becoming much less of an oddity.” Sexism, 
even in its subtlest forms, continues to annoy women architects. Some laugh about it. 
Others ignore it. A few fight back. 

A lack of visibility and dearth of female mentors led the AIA to establish a nation- 
al Women in Architecture (WIA) Committee, sa :an Barber, staff director of the com- 
mittee. This program supports and promotes the integration of women into the profes- 
sion, and seeks to recognize women for their accomplishments, Barber says. “Generally, 
when someone thinks of an architect, they think of a white male. People are not aware of 


the contributions women have made.” 


n Virginia, a small contingent of profes- 


sionals is finding kinship through these Women in Architecture committees, Two groups 
have been organized in the chapters based in Alexandria and Richmond, which have 106 
and 52 female members, respectively, Women in the Blue Ridge and Hampton Roads 
area chapters lack local committees but have national WIA liaisons. 

While WIA groups are open to both men and women, meetings typically draw 
about 20 to 40 people — all women. So far, members have rallied for recognition by spon- 
soring lectures, community activities, school workshops, exhibits on women’s work and 
social events. “That committee is the most active we have,” says Cheryl D. Moore, an 
associate at Ballou, Justice & Upton Architects in Richmond and 1992 president of the 


going to get things done. They're doers.” 

Echoing the viewpoint of many of her female peers, Moore says women’s 
strengths as architects include paying attention to detail, staying organized and relating 
well to a firm's clientele. "They're naturally good at juggling.” Maxman agrees. “I hate to 
generalize, but I think that's really true. Women have different attitudes [than men]. We're 
often more team-building in our approaches, more inclusive, more sensitive. But, again, 
that’s not across the board.” 


Opinion about the merit of WIA varies widely among women, ranging from 
those who think the group's existence creates unnecessary separatism within the profes- 
sion to those who believe organization will boost public awareness of women’s accom- 
plishments. For Marjorie H. Swirsky of Annandale, the impetus to link up with WIA 
stemmed from the isolation of working as a sole practitioner. “It’s networking, where I 
could meet people who might know of work or possibly act as a consultant on someone 
else’s job.” Swirsky says one of the best things about the group, w hich she co-chairs in 
Northern Virginia, is that it has fostered friendships with people who have been in the 
profession longer and can serve as mentors. “” Then there are others who are younger and 
may be looking to me for help,” she says. 


Just how well women fit into the profession may have much to do with where 
they practice, suggest some architects. Northern Virginia is considered more hospitable 
to women than the remainder of the state, says Mary L. Albert, 1992 president of the 
Northern Virginia Chapter. Women have more freedom and opportunities in the D.C. 
metro area than they do in more tradition-bound cities such as Richmond, Albert says. 

Her observation is supported by Katherine Sikes, 30, an intern and project man- 
ager with Marcellus Wright Cox & Smith in Richmond and chairperson of the James 
River Chapter WIA committee. Sikes says that Southern conservatism tends to hold some 
women back, and that women who act aggressively are off-putting to many male clients. 
“That doesn't go over well here in the South. I’m not real abrasive. I’m not passive. I'm 
just more agreeable. The *B" word always gets thrown around a lot if a woman is abra- 
sive." Penetrating the old boy network is difficult, she says. "Since architecture is a busi- 
ness, even though it's creative, everything is run by who you know. There is a network of 


Leslie W. Louden 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


Leslie Louden's penchant for following projects 
from inception to completion has introduced 
her to a wide range of activities. A 1977 U.Va. 
graduate and self-described contextualist, 
Louden says urban design influences have 
influenced much of her work. As a project 
architect at Marcellus Wright Cox & Smith in 
Richmond, she participated in a variety of 
planning, educational, residential and office 
projects. Her track record in school and uni- 
versity buildings has served her well since she 
was hired in 1990 as a project manager at Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University. At VCU, Lou- 
den wears a different hat, functioning as the 
coordinator between hired consultants, usu- 
ally architects, and representatives of MCV 
hospital. A $20 million ambulatory care facili- 
ty soon to break ground is the largest single 
building she has been associated with. Louden 
served on the James River Chapter AIA board 
for nine years, chairing its Women in Archi- 
tecture Committee in 1991. A member of the 
Richmond Mayor's Commission for the Dis- 
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Leslie Louden 


abled, she also is active in Hanover Habitat for e Sues s 
Humanity. Her long-range goal is to return to Working with partner-in-charge Edward Smith at Marcellus Wright Cox & Smith, Louden served as 
private practice as a design architect. design architect on the initial planning studies for Jepson Hall at the University of Richmond. 
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Donna M. Phaneuf 
Via Design Architects 


Graphic design is only one of the ways in 
which Donna Phaneuf expresses her creative 
instincts. “I do a lot of graphic work and | try 
to bring the simplicity of strong graphic forms 
into my architecture,” she says. A 1983 honors 
graduate of Virginia Tech and accomplished 
flutist, Phaneuf began her career in Switzer- 
land. She returned to the U.S. and landed in 
Norfolk, working for Williams & Tazewell then 
moving over to Hanbury Evans Newill Vlattas. 
Having a baby in 1989 sidetracked her briefly, 
but by mid-1990 she was back at work on her 
own. Operating as Phaneuf & Associates, she 
rented office space from architect Glen 
Anders and soon the two began going after 
projects together. In 1992, they incorporated as 
Via Design Architects, a six-person Norfolk 
firm that is building its reputation with small 
commercial projects and residential work 
Phaneuf brings to the partnership an empha- 
sis on marketing, proposal-making, schemat- 
ic design and design development. In her 
design work, she aspires to combine the best 
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S SE s traits of architects Frank Gehry and Hugh 
Additions by Phaneuf at the Crisler Residence include a boat shop that takes its cues from the original Newell Jacobsen — the former for his expres- 
Craftsman-style house. The shop and a planned boat storage building will define an entry courtyard. sive simplicity, the latter for his detailing skills 
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Joanne J. Goldfarb 
Joanne Goldfarb, AIA, Architects 


When Joanne Goldfarb was applying to archi- 
tecture schools in the early 1950s, many 
schools turned her down flatly because she 
was female. She clearly recalls the letter from 
Cornell, “which made it clear they did not 
accept women because they felt it was a 
waste of a professional education.” She opted 
for Syracuse instead, graduating in 1957. While 
in college, Goldfarb held summer jobs in the 
offices of Minoru Yamasaki and Eero Saarinen. 
But it was her personal decisions, rather than 
her brushes with greatness, that most influ- 
enced her career. “My career was altered by 
a lot of moves around the country. And then the 
decision to have children was extremely influ- 
ential.” Staying home to raise three children, 
she maintained a small practice which, by 
necessity, focused on residences. That has 
remained the bread and butter of her Alexan- 
dria practice, Goldfarb has executed many 
adaptive reuse projects, too, including her own 
residence carved from a 19th century firehouse 
(Inform, Winter 1992). Three-dimensional mod- 
els are critical to her way of working, and she 
believes that "when you are dealing with small 
buildings that aren't multiples of anything, you 
should be able to make changes during con- 
struction. It is not a building because it is on 
paper." Goldfarb has served as guest critic at 
Virginia Tech and Catholic and Howard uni- 
versities. In 1988, she was president of the AIA 
Northern Virginia Chapter and has served on 
the Virginia Society AIA board since 1990. 


Werneck Poo! House, Fairfax 


men. We've even complained about how men talk about business when they go to the 
bathroom. There's always a way to be excluded.” 

Family issues further cloud the professional concerns for Sikes, who has chil- 
dren and is married to an architect at another firm. “This career is very demanding," she 
says, "so people wait very late to get married and have children. It's hard. I think I don't 
get certain jobs because I don't want to get a lot of overtime. And when I do, I complain 
about it. And I don't want to go out of town. I’ve made these things known.” 

‘To gauge the status of women architects in Virginia, the James River Chapter 
drafted a survey on pay scale, job descriptions and age range. But tight budgets have put 
the project on hold until a grant can revive it. *We wanted to know if things we felt were 
true or imagined," Sikes says. "Also, we thought it would be healthy for everyone to see 
the results." Of particular interest is the perception of a "glass ceiling" that many career 
women say keeps them from rising above a certain level of responsibility. In architecture, 
women say they are promoted often to the associate level but ra rely become a partner in 
medium to large firms. “A lot of it has to do with children,” says Moore. “A guy will have 
to take his child to day care and comes in late and it's no big deal. But when a women does 
it, it's like, ‘Ah, there she goes again." " 


One obvious exception is Jane Cady Wright, a partner at I lanbury Evans Newill 
Vlattas & Co. in Norfolk. At age 35, she juggles motherhood with management of mil- 


lion-dollar projects. “Never have I not been promoted or not been encouraged because 


I'm a woman,” says Wright. “I've worked in D.C. and Roanoke, and when I was in 


Roanoke, I was the only woman architect in town for a while.” Occasionally Wright takes 
her two children along on business trips, and when she stayed home on maternity leave, 
she kept up with clients over the phone. The key is productivity, she says. “As long as 
you're getting the work done, that’s what matters.” Wright is married to Stephen Wright, 
also a partner at Hanbury Evans but one who joined the firm long after his wife was 
ensconced, Both travel frequently for their jobs, yet Stephen “more than pulls his weight” 
in child care to ease the burden on her, Jane say 
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( Ahild care will be of growing importance 
for the profession as more women become architects, notes Susan Woodward Notkins, 
who runs her own firm in McLean and advises the national WIA committee. "In 10 years, 
there are going to be so many women in architecture that [the profession] is going to be 
devastated unless something is done about family support systems,” says Notkins, 51. 
“Women are going to drop out because they can't do it all.” Maxman, who started her 
own firm 12 years ago, went to college to study architecture while raising six children. 
But she says she's glad she waited until age 37 before launching her career. “You can't be 
the perfect mother and the perfect architect." 


For many women seeking professional recognition, breaking away from male- 
dominated firms has been the answer. Some have started their own practice with a part- 


ner, while others work at home. Five years ago, when Lori Snyder Garrett was in her late 
twenties, she met with an all-male architectural review board in Charlottesville to have 
drawings approved. “We sat there for a long time,” she recalls, “and I thought they were 
waiting for another member to show up. Finally, the head architect looked at me and said, 
‘Where's the architect representing [the firm where she worked]? 


“I said, ‘I’m representing them." 

“Then he looked at me and said, ‘Aren’t you our new secretary?’ " 

Snyder Garrett assured him she was not. “I think he was embarrassed,” she says. 
“He should have been.” Snyder Garrett also says she was paid less than her male coun- 
terparts in a former firm even though she had more experience. AIA statist 
fact, that salary discrepancies in architecture follow the national average, which means 
women earn about 72 cents for every dollar men earn. Weary of being assigned more than 
her share of interior design jobs and discouraged from visiting construction sites, Snyder 
Garrett decided to step out on her own. ‘Two years ago, she teamed up with Candace 
Smith, a former U.Va. classmate, to form Smith Garrett Architects in Charlottesville. 

Now that they call the shots, Smith and Garrett find it’s easier to get respect 
from construction workers when they are out supervising a project. “Now we have con- 
tractors who recommend us,” Smith said. “They like working with us because of the 
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Beth Reader 
Reader & Swartz Architects 


Beth Reader served her apprenticeship in Mid- 
dleburg, Virginia, where architectural com- 
missions typically address the needs of well- 
heeled clients. To strike some balance in her 
work, she began contributing her free time to 
City Light Development Corp., a nonprofit 
group that builds affordable housing. Later, 
when Reader opened an office with husband- 
architect Chuck Swartz, her good intentions 
paid off. City Light commissioned Reader & 
Swartz to design nine single-family houses for 
low- to moderate-income families. That job, in 
addition to an adaptive reuse project for the 
Shenandoah Valley Independent Living Center, 
led to a number of small commissions for the 
young Winchester firm. Reader, a 1986 honors 
graduate of Virginia Tech, says she is inspired 
by architects such as Charles Rennie Mackin- 
tosh, Greene & Greene, Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Fay Jones. "Their work was designed at a good 
scale for people. It's organic and site-specif- 


Chuck Swartz 


ic. And | like the details." In its work, Reader & 

Swartz seeks to maximize the view, the site 

and the relationship to the outdoors — bringing 

With a commission for nine low-cost houses, Reader & Swartz generated variations on a theme: Within the outside in and the inside out, she says. "We 
the limits of a 24-foot-square footprint, each house is unique in floor plan and facade design. go for fairly open spaces." 
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S. Dorothea Scott 
Hughes Group Architects 


Thea Scott may have found her niche design- 
ing civic buildings. "I love them, because they 
all have personality," she says. A 1985 Mas- 
ter's graduate of the University of Texas at 
Austin, Scott came into architecture from a 
fine arts background. After graduation, she 
joined a Houston practice doing space plan- 
ning and design for offices. Later she switched 
to a firm that specialized in high-end retail. In 
1989, she moved to Virginia and was hired by 
Hughes Group, where she has designed a com- 
munity center, bath house, indoor aquatics 
center, library and two fire stations. But Scott 
acknowledges she is still in a formative stage 
"Finding my own personal expression will hap- 
pen in the next 20 years. But it's not achievable 
for me now because | am young and growing." 
Scott hadn't worked long for Sterling architect 
Wayne Hughes before she was infected with 
his enthusiasm for ARCHES, a volunteer pro- 
gram in which architects teach design to ele- 
mentary students. She sees it as a chance to 
improve the American cityscape. “ARCHES is 
something where seeds are planted. It helps 
children ask questions and wonder what could Scott's design for the 17,000-square-foot Herndon Community Library takes into account its role as the 
be. It's really the hope for the future." focal point of a new municipal center. Its prominent dome recalls the tradition of civic building. 


Craig Fundling 
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Candace M.P Smith 
Lori Snyder Garrett 
Smith Garrett Architects 


As business partners, Candace Smith and Lori 
Snyder Garrett are a complementary pair. But 
they came to the practice of architecture in 
very different ways. Smith had studied anthro- 
pology and history in college, and was work- 
ing as office manager of a research firm when 
she decided to return to graduate school in 
architecture. Snyder Garrett, on the other 
hand, knew as a teenager that she would be an 
architect. She was advised, however, to get a 
good liberal arts education first — and she did, 
majoring in math and art. The pair met in 1983 
when they enrolled in the same Master's pro- 
gram at U.Va., butthe notion of working togeth- 
er didn't strike them for years to come. Smith 
completed her degree and worked for John- 
son, Craven & Gibson for three years. Snyder 
Garrett graduated and joined the office of 
Bruce R. Wardell. As their careers progressed, 


Smith (left) and Snyder Garrett 


the two women joined a breakfast group which 
met weekly, so each was well aware when the 
other began to seek change. "We basically 
share a good business sense and our moral 
sense of architecture is very similar. We don't 
want to do schlock architecture," says Smith. 
They opened their doors as Smith Garrett in 
1991 and had fortunate beginnings. "We didn't 
have to market one bit," Smith says. "And we 
had many women clients who were very eager 
to work with a woman-owned firm." While 


both partners in the five-person Charlottesville 
firm participate in all aspects of a job, they 
bring different strengths to the practice: Sny- 
der Garrett in design, Smith in construction 
supervision and working drawings. While they 
have completed a number of small houses and 
impressive residential additions, their bread- 
and-butter work these days comes from U.Va 

primarily interiors and renovations. Notes 
Smith: "We would like to do more institutional 
and ecclesiastical work." 
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In a major facelift of Casa Maria, a 1920s mansion, Smith Garrett rebuilt a makeshift entry porch in a Tuscan style with gargoyles and 
wrought-iron railings (above). The faded exterior was painted pink, a unifying band extended across the facade, downspouts relocated 
and decorative sticking added to screen doors. New decorative painting brought light and life to the music room (inset). 
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amount of detail we use in drawings and the support we give them during a job.” But prov- 
ing themselves to clients is another matter, “It’s harder to convince a client that we have 
as much skill and experience as our male counterparts,” she says. 

‘To boost her experience level, Donna M. Phaneuf of Norfolk started a new firm, 
Via Design Architects, with partner Glen Anders. But without the backing of a large firm, 
she says, she must work harder to prove herself. “Now, being in an ownership position 
and pursuing contracts on my own and being 32, I do experience discrimination from an 
audience that is made up of mostly men in their fifties,” Phaneuf says. 

Youth tends to work against students and recent graduates, many of whom say 
they routinely suffer from sexism, especially on job sites. But more experienced women 
architects caution against crying sex discrimination too quickly. The testing of young 
architects is commonplace, regardless of gender, says Helene Combs Dreiling, 34, a sole 
practitioner in Roanoke who will be president of the Blue Ridge Chapter in 1994 and 
1995. Dreiling says she benefited from working on construction jobs during the summers 
she was in college. “It was a tremendous experience for me. And, professionally, I have 
never been questioned.” 


- bemoan the fact that a shortage of 
female faculty at the university level also deprives women of valuable role models just at 
the point when they are making difficult career decisions. Hiring figures show that women 
represent only 15.7 percent of the total number of architecture faculty nationwide, accord- 
ing to a 1990 survey by the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. Tenured 
women account for less than three percent of all architecture faculty. 

At Virginia’s two largest architecture schools, the ratios are slightly higher. Vir- 
ginia Techs College of Architecture and Urban Studies has 11 women out of 56 faculty 
members (19.6 percent), and U.Va.’s School of Architecture has 17 women out of 75 fac- 
ulty (22.7 percent), but those figures are difficult to put in perspective because many of 
the appointments are part-time. Only three of the 28 female architecture school faculty 
at the two universities are tenured. 

Kenneth Schwartz, chair of the department of architecture at the University of 
Virginia, concedes that the low number of women on the faculty is *an extremely serious 
problem" and says the university is working on hiring more women. That may seem to 
contradict the recent denial of tenure to one of the school's bright young faculty, Ellen 
Dunham-Jones, 33. Schwartz says that U.Va. has high standards for tenure and that it's 
not uncommon for teachers to wait until their second or third appointment before win- 
ning tenure. The U.Va. post was Dunham-Joness first teaching position. 

“I’m optimistic about the future,” Schwartz says. "I think there's a pool of high- 
ly qualified women out there. The first significant wave of women in architecture schools 
really didn't occur until the mid-’70s. So women are just now maturing in the profession.” 

Losing Dunham-Jones is a disappointment to Kristen Meluch, a fourth-year 
architecture student at U.Va. Meluch says she prefers female teachers, especially in the 
design studio, because older male faculty members tend to stereotype women. One pro- 
fessor, she says, told her that because women grow up playing with dolls, they are less 
inclined to be as good at architecture as men, who are taught as children to be more spa- 
tially oriented. “I didn’t know what to say,” Meluch recalls. “I didn't play with dolls.” 

Perhaps by the time Meluch and her peers are prepared to take the reins of the 
profession, women will have scaled the mountain that is now only partially surmounted. 
Susan Maxman, for one, believes women’s contributions will be more critical to the pro- 
fession in the coming years. In the 21st century, she says, changes in the built environ- 
ment will focus on the rehabilitation of existing buildings. Specialties that women tradi- 
tionally have gravitated to, such as interior design and historic preservation, will be in 
greater demand. So instead of bowing out because of family pressures, women will find 
more opportunities to practice architecture at their own pace. And more role models will 
emerge as schools boost the number of women faculty and seasoned female practitioners 
gain more visibility. “Women bring a different perspective to the profession,” Maxman 
says. “We have another point of view that should be heard.” 


Aimee Cunningham is a Norfolk freelance writer. 


COPPER WEED HOLDER 


his elegant “Weed Holder,” 
designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright circa 1895, is cur- 
rently being replicated by 
Historical Arts and Casting. The 
29” design is reproduced in a cop- 
per alloy with a natural patina 
and wax finish. Each piece is 
authorized by the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation and includes 
an authenticity stamp and pro- 
duction number. Retail Price — 
$1,200. Distributors and design- 
ers may call 1-800-225-1414 for 
more information. 
HISTORICAL ARTS & CASTING 
KA) P.O. Box 35 
B West JORDAN, UT 84084 
TOLL-FREE (800) 225-1414 
Pax (801) 974-5832 
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The Splendor of Roman Villas. The Timeless Design 
of Classic Architecture: Empire by Marazzi. 


The beauty of Rome bursts to life again in Hadria 
patina green, Flavio white, Augustus beige and 


Constantine rose — rustic, ancient-look Empire pav- 
ers. Single-fired for strength, frost-resistant with Bistribut le S of 
innovative glaze applications and semi-matt surface 


shadings, this palatial 4-rated ceramic tile comes in hmond , Inc ° 
12" x 12" stone-look squares without the cost and BA am (804) 353-4427 
maintenance of stone. Authentic border and insert a 

designs echo with the sandals of centurions past. x MAR AZZI TILE 


The Fine Art of Ceramic Tile. 
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The Roof Consultants Institute 

N ‘oof consultants are equal. RCI 
s professionalism and technical 
education for its members, and uses 
Strict criteria to evaluate a consultant's 
ed nal qualifications and work expe- 
rience, as well as theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge. The “CRC” (Certified 
Roof Consultant) designation is the 
pinnacle of achievement for professional 
roof consultants. 

Fora listing of professional RCI 
consultants in your area, or for member- 
ship information, contact 
The Roof Consultants Institute 
7424 Chapel Hill Road 
Raleigh, NC 27607 
(919) 859-0742. 


YOU'LL 
FIND OUR 


IN HIGH 
PLACES. 
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"Specializing in Commercial Projects" 


"Quality craftsmanship 
over a quarter century 


TMS Corporation 


3001 East Parham Rd. * Richmond, VA 23228 
(B04) 262-9296 * Fax (804) 266-0258 


for 
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MEMBERS 


Fine Quality Millwork 


P Architectural and Engineering Excellence 


Mills, Oliver & Webb, Inc. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS] 


Design Solutions for: 
Industrial & Commercial 
Educational 
Health Care 


* 
Governmental 


200 Country Club Drive 
Plaza One, Building E 


Blacksburg, VA 24060 


Tel: (703) 552-2151 FAX: (703) 951-0912 
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| A Set Of Plans, 
| Make Sure They 
| Include Us. 


Seasonal color by 
Bloomin’ Beautiful 
adds value to alll your 


architectural and 
home projects — 
year after year, 
season alter season. 
Callus today for 

a free consultation. 


But 
SEASONAL COLOR 6 FLORALDESIGN 
804 / 226-2769 
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Below: Austin Hall, 
Harvard University, by 
H.H. Richardson. 


Telling Details 


The Details of 

Modern Architecture 

By Edward R. Ford. Illustrated. 
371 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The MIT Press. $62.50 cloth. 


By Thomas K. McLaughlin, Jr. 


It was only by chance that I dis- 
covered Tbe Details of Modern 
Architecture at a recent AIA con- 
vention, where it had been recog- 
nized as one of the year’s best 
design books. Lucky me — for 
like most architects, I am irre- 
sistibly fascinated with the tech- 
nical drawings of other archi- 
tects. There in my hands was a 
collection of deliciously delineat- 


ed wall sections and details by 
the giants of 20th century archi- 
tecture. Each compelling draw- 
ing was a gold mine of informa- 
tion, a key with w hich to unlock 
the magic in many of my favorite 
buildings. A closer reading 
revealed that the book was more 
than a simple how-to manual. 
For, along with superb drawings, 
it also contains a wide-ranging 
narrative, one which nimbly 
crosses the boundaries between 
history and technology, theory 
and practice, to tell a fascinating 
and revealing story about early 
Modern architecture. 


By analyzing architectural details 
created by a group of stylistically 
diverse architects from Edwin 
Lutyens to Walter Gropius, au- 
thor Edward R. Ford illuminates 
some of the most acrimoniously 
debated issues raised during the 


Drawing and photo from The Details of Modern Architecture 


= em 


era of early Modernism. Fueling 
the debate were questions such 
as: How is structure related to 
form? How does construction 
affect style? Is architecture orna- 
mented construction — or struc- 
ture plus cladding? Is good build- 
ing solid and monolithic, or can 
it be veneered? And what is the 
role of ornament and craft? 


Because the work of these gifted 
architects has had such a lasting 
impact, it is surprising to learn 
that so many of them had tre- 
mendous difficulty reconciling 
their theoretical positions with 
the building practices of their 
time. Ford, an associate professor 
of architecture at the University 
of Virginia, concludes that “as 
architects’ ideas about modern 
construction developed, modern 


construction developed as well — 
often in the opposite direction." 
The result was often compro- 
mise. Time and again, Ford 
points out the inconsistencies 
between what these architects 
wrote and said about their archi- 
tectural ideals and the reality of 
their built work. 


This implied struggle between 
ideology and practice emerges as 
the book’s tacit theme. It links 
these celebrated architects to one 
another, as well as to current 
practitioners, who have inherited 
the pioneers’ values. Even though 
today’s architects operate under 


different economic and social 
circumstances, they still face the 
same difficult choices as their 
predecessors. How walls turn 
into openings, how buildings 
meet the ground and sky, how 
one material joins another, and 
how to achieve these transitions 
with an economy of means are 
part of the ongoing battle which 
thoughtful architects wage daily. 


The causes of this conflict 
between theory and practice are 
many. Ford cites the influence of 
19th century theorists such as 
John Ruskin, Viollet-le-Duc and 
A.W. Pugin. These men advo- 
cated the direct expression of 
materials and structure through 
a monolithic system of construc- 
tion in which “the structural 
form and means of its connec- 
tions are exposed and in which 
there is no distinction between 
structural elements and finish 
materials.” The heroic figures of 
Modern architecture found great 
appeal in these principles and 
subscribed to them in spite of the 
fact that they were derived from 
the analysis of archaic building 
systems. Honesty, authenticity 
and a directness of expression 
were paramount virtues. Relying 
on those values, many architects 
sought to recreate the world with 
buildings whose characteristics 一 
a high degree of abstraction, a 
machine aesthetic of strip win- 
dows, flat roofs and open floor 
(continued on page 32) 
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When selecting a patio door the most | 
important consideration is: 

A) Beauty and style 

B) Security 

C) Energy efficient 

D) Proper fit 
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We could describe in detail the seven patents pending on Send to: Hutter Adam Inc. 


various elements of its design. And, we could show you the NAME E. 
records it set for windload testing and air and water infiltration. AppREss — — 

But wed rather just let you take a good, long look atthe Marvin city STATE 

Sliding French Door. It's got all the answers. ZIP PHONE 


With Marvin's colorful, 104-page catalog, we'll help you 
get the window or door you want, exactly the way you want it. For Hutter Adam Inc 
your FREE copy, mail or bring us this coupon. 2539 Fairview Avenue, Lynchburg, VA 24501 
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Architect; Bond, Comet, Westmoreland + Hiner, Richmond 
Project: Petersburg Circuit Court Complex 


This three-story, 16,200-square-foot Circuit Court and Clerk’s 
Office (left) will be partially underground to reduce its scale 
and avoid visual competition with the adjacent landmark court- 
house. Materials and details will reference Federal and Neo- 
classical styles found on Courthouse Hill. 804-788-4774. 


Architect: Marcellus Wright Cox & Smith, Richmond 


Project: University of Richmond Fine Arts Center 

This 140,000-square-foot Fine Arts Center consists of reno- 
vations and additions to Modlin Hall and Keller Hall on the 
Westhampton Campus. The center will provide new facilities 
for education in the performing and visual arts, including new 
theaters, studios, galleries and classrooms. 804-780-9067. 


On the Boards listings are placed by the firms. For rate information, call Inform at 804-644-3041. 
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Architect Glave Newman Anderson Architects, Richmond 
Project: Hanover County Public Safety Building 


This facility becomes the first new building to be planned under 
Hanover Courthouse Historic District design standards, which 
Glave Newman Anderson developed in a 1990 master plan. 
The 26,000-square-foot building uses Flemish bond with rub- 
ber brick accents, Roman arches and a slate roof. 804-649-9303. 


Architect: Carlton Abbott & Partners, Williamsburg 
Project ^ Virginia War Memorial Museum expansion 

"This drawing depicts the design for the proposed new exhibi- 
tion wing of the Virginia War Memorial Museum in Newport 
News. The project, which encompasses a new museum 
entrance, exhibition space and educational facilities, is currently 
in a fund-raising stage. 804-220-1095. 


1993 Focus: Interior & Exterior 
Spaces & Objects 


an | Accepting submissions for: 
= 1 Interior Design 

* Furniture and Object Design 
* Landscape Design 


Üpen to architects, landscape architects, 
designers and artists in Virginia, Maryland, 
Washington, D.C., West Virginia and 

North Carolina. 


Architect: Ernie Rose Architects, Richmond 


Project ^ The Capital Group distribution facility Applications due: April 13, 1993 
Submissions due: April 30, 1993 

This 41,000-square-foot building in Virginia Beach serves as a Winners will be featured in the Summer 

printing facility and the various functions housed within it are issue of Inform. To request a competition 

articulated as separate outbuildings. The warehouse serves as brochure write to Inform Awards, The 

a backdrop to the smaller “object buildings" in the foreground. Barret House, 15 South Fifth St., Richmond, 

804-747-1305. Virginia 23219 or call 804-644-3041. 
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STADLER 


Pextron Floor Heating Systems 
The Leader in Floor Heating 
and Snow Melting Technology 


d 


Architect Sherertz Franklin Crawford Shaffner, Roanoke 
Project Forest Middle School 


This 103,000-square-foot school in Forest, Virginia, houses 


classrooms to accommodate 800 students in 6th, 7th and 8th STADLER Corporation 
grades, with planning for expansion. The project includes a 3 Yankee Division Road Ħ Bedford, MA 01730 
gymnasium, cafetorium, media center and large group instruc- | Tel: (617) 275-3122 * Fax: (617) 275-5398 
tion room — all designed for 1,000 students. 703-344-6664. 
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Let us 
put your 
abstract 

ideas into 
a concrete | 
form. 


Fine cast stone 

for versatility 

and maximum 

durability. 

Call or Cast Fone 
write for 4 ; . Box 24001 
free color 7 

brochure. 
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THE SNEAD COMPANY, INC. 
J L AT 
Delaware 一 Maryland 一 DC 一 Virginia 


Manufacturers Representatives 
Architectural Building Products 
Windows 一 Glass-Curtain Walls 一 Accessories 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR EFCO CORP. 


mau ARCHITECTURAL 
_———f CURTAIN WALL 
& STOREFRONT 


8260 Hull Street Road 29 Robins Way 


Richmond, Virginia 23235 Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania 19317 
804-276-9353 804-276-2617 (Fax) (215) 358-1972 (and Fax) 


EFCO and The Snead Co. are proud to have provided the curtain 
wall and operable vents for The Barret House renovation. 
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(continued from page 28) 

plans, and the inversion of traditional 
forms and details — were based on ideal- 
ized notions of industrialized building 
processes, not on a systematic analysis 
of existing technology. At the same time, 
building practices were drifting away 
from monolithic construction and 
toward layered construction with the 
widespread use of the steel frame and 
brick cavity wall, the development of 
specialized components such as vapor 


barriers and exterior/interior finishes 


and insulation, and the introduction of 


sophisticated building systems 


Ford focuses on the differences between 
these two methods of construction and 
the difficulties architects experienced 
trying to achieve a monolithic expression 
in the context of an industry which 
favored — for reasons of time, money and 
convention — layered construction. In 
the process, he shatters many preconcep- 
tions. For example, much of the work of 
the Arts and Crafts masters Greene & 


Greene — such as the Gamble residence, 
which is lauded for its beautiful struc- 
tural beams and exquisite connections — 
is, in fact, built of lightweight wood made 
to appear as heavy timbers. These 


*beams" are simply oversized trim. 


One of the key outcomes of Fords cri- 
tique is the emphatic demonstration of 
why details, typically small and subordi- 
nate parts in relation to the whole, loom 
so large among the architects concerns. 
Because building is in many ways an exis- 
tential leap of faith, how we build says 
much about what we value. Details - 
with their potential to articulate mass, 
establish scale, visually reinforce struc- 
ture and distinguish materials — are vital 
to creating buildings that directly convey 
the means and materials of their making 


"Today, the domination of the building 
process by construction managers and 
design-build specialists and the prolifera- 
tion of off-the-shelf building compo- 
nents have sadly diminished the opportu- 
nity for the expressive and telling detail. 
Ford’s rich and expansive book is a time- 
ly reminder of the great potential the 
detail holds for enriching the texture of 
the manmade environment. 


Tom McLaughlin is an architect with The 
Moseley McClintock Group in Ric Amond. 
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Schindler was doing a fine 
job maintaining our 30-year 
old elevator system. But our 
Schindler Representative 
showed us that an upgrade 
was a better long-term 
investment. So we 
launched a modern 
ization program. 
They outfitted us 
with a new micropro. 
cessor-based control 
system and new lifting 
machinery. And it's 


all AC, which elimi Hank 


nated a dirty and tem pcm me 
peramental generator. Building & 
$ Property 


‘Our staff noticed 
the superior perfor 
mance right away. 
Best of all, the modernization 
didn't disrupt the building. 

“We now have a ‘new’ eleva- 
tor system that's as reliable and 
dependable as our newspapers. 

If your present elevator 
system comes up short on 
reliability, performance, ride 
quality, or even appearance, 
a Schindler Modernization 
program will bring it up to 
par. And beyond. Just as 
we did at the Richmond 
Newspapers. 


Richmond 
Newspapers, 
Inc 

Richmond, VA 


We can equip your aging 
elevator system with 
the same high per- 
formance tech- 
nology used in 
brand new sys 
tems. And we 
T9 can doit all at 
iy once, or in logi- 
cally planned 
stages to fit your 
budget 
Our Miconic™ A/M 
Elevator Modernization 
system, for example, 
gives you all the advan- 
tages of microprocessor 
controls: smooth and 
quiet rides, shorter 
w aiting times, consistent 
car leveling, and auto- 
matic adjustments to 
changing traffic patterns 
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Depending on your 
needs, we can use your exist- 
ing MG set, or upgrade your 
drive control to a solid state 
DC, or ACVF system — now 
or in the future. We can per- 
form complete renovations 
of cab interiors, entrances, 
and fixtures to enhance 
esthetic appeal. 

In all, a Schindler Mod- 
ernization can boost your 
tenants’ satisfaction, and 
improve your bottom line 

Just ask Hank Marquette 
at the Richmond 
Newspapers or contact 
your local Schindler Sales 
Representative 


Schindler Elevator Corp. 

Beltsville, MD (301) 419-7700 
Charlotte, NC (704) 377-7700 
Richmond, VA (804) 262-8653 


Schindler Q 


For more information call your gas company. 


Gas Services 
(804) 780-5252 (804) 323-5463 (804) 466-5400 (703) 750-59] 


* City of Richmond COMMONWEALTH AY Virginia Natural Gas © esting 


PREFERRED 
| SYSTEMS | 


AUDIO 

+ Multi-Zone, Multi-Source 

* Dolby Surround Sound 

+ Lucasfilm THX Home Theaters 


* Commercial Sound Systems 


VIDEO 

+ CATV/MATV Systems 

* Front and Rear Projection 
* DATA Projection 


* Satellite Systems 


SECURITY 

+ Intrusion Detection 
+ Fire Detection 

* Access Control 

+ CCTV Monitoring 


HoME AUTOMATION 
* Appliance Control 

* Drapery Control 

* Lighting Control 

+ HVAC Remote Control 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

+ Multi-line Telephone Systems 
* Voice Mail, Paging 

+ Computer Networking 


* Intercom 


Lewis & CLARK SQUARE 
Surre 102 
250 West Main STREET 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 22901 
804.296.5696 
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Architectural Renderings 
House Portraits 


Homeowners © Home Builders 
Advertising Realtors 


Developers Architects 


Bo Art 
Blair B. Oliver, Illustrator 
Watercolors and Pen & Ink 
804-360-4500 
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JUST COMPARE, YOU'LL CHOOSE OPENAIRE 
Thermally Broke Retractable Roof 
Pool Enclosures 


For Pool Enclosures, Atriums, 
Restaurants and Other Applications 
Custom Enclosures, Inc. 


800-726-4190/FAX 404-421-0378 
circle 34 on reader service card 


CONTINENTAL 


^ © 
O/STING CONSULT E 


Certified Elevator Consultants 
Design, Planning and Inspections 
New, Modernization or Proposed 

Accident Investigation / Expert Witness 


P.O. Box 450567 
Atlanta,GA 30345 
404-279-1927 / FAX 404-921-8771 
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Garden Furnishings 


Al Benches - Tables 
IW Trash Receptacles 
FA iL] Trellis & Arbors 


ip 1 Free shipment from stock 


Write or FAX on letterhead for our 
56 page colour catalogue 


Country Casual - 63 22 


- 
17317 Germantown Rd. ed 
Germantown, MD 20874 
1-800-284-8325 


Fax 1-301-540-7364 
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J. Kirchman Associates 
Architectural Renderings 


(804) 823-2663 
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Stained Glass Restoration 
Protective Coverings 
Custom Designed Art Windows 


Clients include: Library of Congress; The 
Pentagon; Engineers Society of Baltimore; 
over 3,000 satisfied Religious Institutions 


Shenandoah Studios 
Front Royal, VA 22630 
P.O. Box 1468 
800-950-1415 or 703-636-2937 
circle 57 on reader service card 


The ultimate in architectural 
ornamental technology 


Customized decorative mouldings 


Che Renaissance Colection 


A Division of White Properties, Inc, 
332 N. Great Neck Rd., Suite 101 
Virginia Beach, VA 23454 
800-296-3335 * 804-340-0000 
circle 65 on reader service card 


Economical Gas Offers Comfort, 
Convenience, Security & Ambience! 
U.S. GASLIGHT* Peterson 

Y Gas Logs 


Residential & Commercial Packages 


Richmond Power Equipment 
1713 Westwood Avenue, Box 6475 
Richmond, VA 23230 


800-666-2057 - 804-355-7831 
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人 in reproducing 
and restoring antique light fixtures 
and lamps of crystal, silver, brass 
and other metals. Our stock of 
victorian and colonial reflects our 
respect for the grace and quality of 
yesterday’ designs. 


We are pleased to have 
participated in The Restoration of 
The Barret House. 


Bill Toombs, Ltd. 

Specialist in Lighting, Metal and Wood 
5730 Patterson Ave. 

Richmond, VA 23226 


Hours: Tuesday-Friday 8:30-5:30, 
Saturday 9:00-12:00 Phone: (804) 282-6554 
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inform 


Coming Up 


In our next issue, Inform will feature the 
work of small firms in Virginia and show- 
case a portfolio of civic buildings. We will 
also visit a prolific author who brings the 
history of buildings to life and explore the 
lasting impact of the 1893 Columbian 
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Chesapeake Central Library 
by The Design Collaborative 


FOODSERVICE 
CONSULTANTS 
FOR THE 


SA ARCHITECTURAL 
Ly T^ ^ COMMUNITY 
Ur a @ AUTOCAD DRAWINGS: 
EQUIPMENT LAYOUT 


MECHANICAL CONNECTIONS 
3-D RENDERINGS 
€ WRITTEN SPECIFICATIONS 
* COST ESTIMATING 
€ FINAL WALK-THRU 
€ SF-254 AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


INCORPORATED 
122 East IltH $r- lone oU. VR 23510 + (804)625-7005 


Circle 36 on reader service card 


b. nothing like 


natural light to give any room a 
welcome breath of fresh air. 

Wood floors seem shinier 
Plants seem livelier. The whole 
room seems to open up 


You see, at Andersen we 


Ruffin & Payne Inc. 
E. Laburnum & Vawter Avenues 
Richmond, VA 23222 


(804) 329-2691 


NOONE 
LIGHTS UPA 
ROOM LIKE 

MOTHER NATURE. 


don't just make windows and store. You might find Mother 


patio doors. We make bright, Nature works best indoors 
beautiful living areas. The kinds 
you've always wanted in your 
home 

To learn more, see your 


Andersen Window Center 


N.B. Goodwyn 
7904 West Broad St 
Richmond, VA 23294 


(804) 270-6203 


Circle 26 on reader service card 


Commercial Interruption 


n Incorporated 

Kroin Commercial Products Division 
180 Fawcett Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


Telephone 617 492-4000 
Telefax 617 492-4001 


Tune into the Kroin Commercial Products Division for a 
program of competitively priced Lavatory Faucets that 
provide years of continuous service. 


These faucets incorporate varying functions within the 
classic Kroin design with models featuring volume and/or 
temperature control, time release mechanisms and pre-set 
GPM for energy conservation. All are approved by ANSI 
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n Sanitary Fittings 

Commercial Lavatory Faucets 

Designed by Prof. Arne Jacobsen, MAA 
Selected for the Design Collection, MoMA 


For information circle 100. 


(American National Standards Institute) and select faucets 
are available with long lever handles for the physically 
challenged, 


So whether your next project is a health club, hotel or 
porate headquarters, choose Kroin: the faucet program 
that performs without interruption. 


